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Abstract 

The present essay examines information on the relationship of provincial settlements in the 
territories of the Dehli Sultanate with the capital city during the fourteenth century. This is 
drawn mainly from hagiographical sources in Persian rather than the much-utilized series of 
chronicles compiled in the city of Dehli itself. After a brief discussion of some of the fac- 
tors of continuity and change operative in the fourteenth century in the territories of the Dehli 
Sultanate, it turns to a series of case studies, where evidence is available, of the processes 
of settlement of Muslim communities under the aegis of the Sultans of Dehli and in a radius 
extending from the capital city in northern India. The main routes of extension were to the 
south and to the east. Evidence suggests a process of growth of provincial centers of power 
to the detriment of the authority of the Sultan and the administration lodged in the capital 
city before the collapse of this authority in 1398. The latter part of the paper examines the 
linguistic consequences of the provincial political developments of the fourteenth century. It 
is argued that these affected changes in North Indian climates of sensibility that have endured 
to the present day. 

L’ article etudie les informations sur la relation entre les etablissement regionaux dans les ter- 
ritoires du Sultanat de Dehli et la ville capitale durant le XIV e siecle. Ces donnees sont 
surtout puisees aux sources hagiographiques en langue persane plutot qu’aux series de 
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chroniques compilees dans la ville de Dehli elle-meme. Apres une discussion concise de cer- 
tains facteurs responsables de la continuite et du changement en vigueur au XIV e siecle dans 
les territoires du Sultantat de Dehli, un nombre d’etudes de cas passe la revue — en fonction 
des temoignages disponibles. Elies traitent les processus d’etablissement des communautes 
musulmanes sous la protection des sultans de Dehli et dans un rayon autour de la ville cap- 
itale de Linde septentrionale. Les principales routes d’epanouissment menerent du Sud vers 
l’Est. Les temoignages suggerent une croissance des centres de pouvoir regionaux au detri- 
ment de L autorite du Sultan et son administration, logees dans la ville capitale jusqu’a son 
ecroulement en 1398. La derniere section de Particle etudie les consequences linguistiques 
des developpements politiques et regionaux du XIV e siecle. II est avance que ces change - 
ments engendrerent des modifications dans les climats de sensibilite dans Linde septentrionale 
qui ont dure jusqu’a nos jours. 

Keywords’. Delhi Sultanate, Sufi hagiography, Muslim migration, regional languages 



From the time of its foundation at the close of the twelfth century, the polity 
of the Dehli Sultanate had been subject to strong centrifugal forces. The most 
distant areas to which the arms of the invaders penetrated, notably Bengal, the 
Deccan and the extreme south of India, had only intermittently been under con- 
trol by or shown nominal allegiance to the authority of the Dehli Sultans. At 
best these distant regions provided a welcome dispatch of specie and luxury 
commodities as tribute, sent to avoid the prospect of a costly visitation by the 
Sultan himself and the displacement of the local warrior power holders. 

We may distinguish a further heartland area, bounded to the northwest by the 
limits of agriculture of the Panjab and the Ganga-Jamuna Doab, and extending 
as far south as Malwa, which provided the agricultural surplus necessary to feed 
the large urban population of the new capital of Dehli. Between these two 
extremes we may distinguish an intermediate area at some distance to the south 
and east of the capital in which the authority of the Sultan was maintained not 
only by the holders of iqta c (grants) and the garrisons to uphold their authority 
and to enable them to collect a portion of the agricultural surplus, but also by 
the continuous and increasing immigration of ethnically or socially homoge- 
neous groups of Muslims — e.g., settlers who were bands of Sayyids or Afghans 
or Darveshes — emigrating to relatively small defensible settlements where they 
could maintain themselves against competitive neighbors (or even against the 
Sultan and his representatives). Of the settlements after the establishment of 
new nuclei of military force and organized government in the capitals of Dehli 
and Lakhnavati at the beginning of the thirteenth century, some clearly origi- 
nated with the armed support of the Sultan and his local grant holders. Other 
settlements in lands adjacent to forest cover, scrub or desert, could have been 
the result of group migration in search of a better livelihood, or of sedentariza- 
tion and the spread of cultivation, at or beyond the peripheries of the Sultan’s 
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power. 1 We may note the occurrence of local historical traditions of Muslim 
settlements in Gangetic India antedating the Ghurid conquests (Nizami 1961: 
76-8; c Abd al- c Aziz b. Sher Malik 1948: 8). 

In the fortunes of the Sultanate of Dehli, the fourteenth Christian or eighth 
Muslim century was a period that does not need to be stretched or truncated for 
an overall survey by the historian. It is delimited by two battles that the Sultans 
of Dehli fought outside the walls of the capital city against invaders from 
Central Asia. On both occasions not only was the capital in danger of devasta- 
tion, but a predictable outcome of defeat would have been the loss of military 
and financial control of the distant regions which contributed to the unity and 
upkeep of this formidable state. In the winter of 1299, c Ala 3 al-Din Khalji 
repelled the Chaghatayid Qutlugh Qocha in a hard fought battle (Jackson 1999: 
223). In December 1398, the army of Amir Timur put to flight the Sultan 
Mahmud Tughluq and looted and depopulated the city of Dehli (Jackson 1999: 
313). 

In the fourteenth century, the sharpest change occurred in the fourth decade. 
Within the first third of the century, the Sultanate and notably the capital city 
were on a plateau of prosperity and power. This was based on remittances of 
precious metal to the city. This promoted the efficient maintenance of a huge 
army whose striking range extended to the extremities of the subcontinent and 
promoted a great extension of clearance and cultivation to provide for the needs 
of the agglomerated population of the capital. 

The changing fortunes of the Sultanate of Dehli are reflected in the monetary 
history of the period. The phase that began in the 1290s of an enormous 
unhoarding (“dethesaurization”) of specie gathered from the sequential plunder 
of the treasure of Hindu temples and local Indian dynasties, was exhausted by 
the disbursements of Muhammad b. Tughluq by 1340. The surplus had been 
spent on raising huge armies, and on military materiel, particularly horses 
(Digby 1971: 35-6; Jackson 1999: 315). The loss of control of Bengal to an 
emerging local dynasty led to a silver famine in Dehli from the fourth decade 
of the fourteenth century (Eaton 1994: 41, 96; Digby 1971: 44; 1982: 96-101). 2 



1 See Eaton’s analysis of conditions for the growth of the Chishti shrine of Pakpattan 
(Eaton 1982: 333-56). 

2 See the Sultan’s muqta c in Laknavati in 1339 hoarding silver tankas and refusing to 
remit them to Dehli (Sihrindi, tr. K.K. Basu 1932: 106-7); also the detail, mentioned later in 
this paper, that the Chishti Shaykh Siraj al-Din in Lakhnavati, dispatched before his death in 

1357 “as a remembrance’’ some silver tankas to the author Mir Khwurd (Kirmani 1885: 289). 
This shortage of silver in north India, contrasted with an uninterrupted supply in Bengal, was 
to endure until the sixteenth century (Eaton 1994: 95-6). 
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Till the end of the fourteenth century some gold — ultimately of sub-Saharan ori- 
gin — continued to be received by the administration at Dehli from the maritime 
trade of Gujarat (Digby 1980: 129-30). 

The reign of Muhammad b. Tughluq (1325-1351) was marked by the attempt 
to transfer the capital to Dawlatabad in the Deccan, the move — prompted by 
famine — of the court to Sargadwari, and his final years of campaigning in west- 
ern India. These were the first prolonged absences of the ruling Sultan, his court 
and administration from the old capital since the establishment of the indepen- 
dent sultanate at Dehli more than a century before. The end of the reign saw the 
rise of an independent sultanate in the Deccan. During the years at Sargadwari, 
the famine in Dehli and the upper Doab was in contrast to the surplus agricul- 
tural production in Awadh. The process of the shifting of the balance of power 
away from a single capital city in the northwest southwards and eastwards to 
regional centers varied in pace, but was not reversed. 

Muhammad 4 s successor Feroz Shah Tughluq (1351-1388) once more estab- 
lished the capital and court at Dehli. There is evidence in the course of his long 
reign for an extension of cultivation and increased agricultural production in 
adjacent provinces subject to the authority of Dehli. Yet the agrarian recovery 
does does not seem to have brought in its wake a revival of the military 
strength that characterized the first decade of Muhammad b. Tughluq’ s reign 
(Jackson 1999: 315). Feroz Shah was still capable of mounting long-range mil- 
itary raids beyond the core area of the sultanate, to Thattha, Bengal and Orissa, 
yielding some war-elephants and slaves but no spectacular plunder. After 1370 
it became difficult to ensure the remittances from provinces under the adminis- 
tration of the Sultan of Dehli. In 1376 a rebellious governor of Gujarat was 
defeated and killed by an army sent from Dehli. In 1391 it was still possible 
for the Sultan to replace the next refractory governor of Gujarat by the success 
of a swift raid of cavalry from Dehli, but only to set in his place another who 
would behave in a similar fashion, the progenitor of a local dynasty that would 
endure for two centuries (Bayley 1886: 74-8; Sikandar b. Manjhu 1899: 4-5; 
Commisariat 1938: vol. 1, 46-50). 3 The forces that the Sultan could muster out- 
side Dehli in 1398 were but a “pale reflection” of what his predecessor com- 
manded at the beginning of the century (Jackson 1999: 314; Digby 1971: 80, 
82). After 1398 the assumption of authority emanating from the ruined capital 
city vanished. The turbulent process of the “state-formation” of the “provincial 



3 This attack is parallel with the vicarious success of Akbar’s two cavalry raids on Gujarat 
in 1572 led by the emperor himself. Effective control of the area by his central administra- 
tion was only established two decades later. 
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sultanates” ensued, which built on the local strength of the settler communities 
that had grown up in the previous century. 

Sufi Diaspora 

Mawas, qasbas and dargahs 

Parallel with the campaigns of the Sultan recorded by metropolitan histori- 
ans, there was a largely unrecorded growth of the Muslim presence mainly 
southwards and eastwards beyond Dehli by the settling of immigrant groups. 
There are no surviving local chronicles of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, but some evidence of the processes at work has survived, mostly in local 
Sufi hagiographical works. To this may be added the insights found in such 
sources as the fourteenth- to sixteenth-century “eastern Hindi” premdkhydns 
written by Muslims in Awadh and a solitary surviving fifteenth-century mathnavi 
or narrative poem from the northern settlers in the Deccan. 

Already in the thirteenth century the role of the growing settled Muslim pop- 
ulations in aiding the maintenance and expansion of the Sultan’s authority is 
shown in Barani’s description of Sultan Balaban’s surprise raid against the 
refractory non-Muslim population of Katehr (later Rohilkhand) in their impene- 
trable mawas (Barani 1860-2: 59). 4 The Sultan had concealed his intentions, but 
without previous intimation the Muslim population of Badaon (a large settle- 
ment established more than half a century earlier) was able to provide a body 
of armed followers ( hasham ), and in particular woodcutters ( tabarzanan , i.e., 
“pioneers” with small axes / tabar) to cut a way through the jungle to the stock- 
ade of the rebellious chief. 5 



4 Barani seldom mentions dates, but from its place in his narrative this punitive expedi- 
tion probably took place in the opening years of Balaban’s reign from 1266. 

5 Ten lines above in Barani’s account there appears the ill-attested compound tlr-zan 
(Barani 1862: 58-9), conjecturally translated by Elliot (1867-77: vol. 3, 106) and by myself 
(Digby 1971: 21) as “archer.” This has subsequently been used by A. Wink to support the 
currently fashionable thesis of the universal utility of the “Turkish” horse-archer (Wink 1997: 
93-4, n. 86). However tlr-zan is clearly a copyist’s error for the better-attested tabarzan 
(“wielder of the small axe,” woodcutter, appropriately attested by a verse of the Dehli Persian 
poet Amir Khusraw, which occurs ten lines below in Barani’s narrative; cf. Farhang-i Anand 
Raj , the most comprehensive of the Indo-Persian dictionaries, which does not recognize tlr- 
zan in this sense. Sultan Balaban’s surprise attack could hardly have been kept secret if he 
had departed from the capital on a putative hunting expedition with 5,000 archers in his train; 
5,000 pathcutters would also have been of more use than 5,000 archers in such a campaign 
in thick jungle. 
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Not many years before the time of this punitive raid by Sultan Balaban, the 
future great Shaykh Nizam al-Din as a young man of twenty years of age 
appears to have set out from the settlement of Badaon. An attractive and com- 
passionate story in his conversations tells of a woman in the household of 
Mawlana c Ala 5 al-Din in Badaon, who had been taken from “a mawas near 
Badaon called Katehr.” She was a slave (naw banda) evidently captured in an 
earlier raid on the mawas, but she pined for her little son. Her master decided 
to release her. At this event she was taken by the Mawlana to the tank a kos 
away from settlement. “It is on the road to Katehr, and from there you know 
the road to your home” (Amir Hasan Dihlavi 1966: 278-9). Nizam al-Din com- 
mented that the “external c ulamd y ” would criticize this behavior (Amir Hasan 
Dihlavi 1966: 254). Here we have the germs of the process of self-identification 
of the settlers with their Indian environment. 

Another story in the conversations of Nizam al-Din shows that relations were 
developing between the settlers of the qasba and those who had refuge in the 
mawas nearly three decades earlier, in the reign of Sultan Iltutmish (d. 1235). 
Shaykh Jalal al-Din Tabrizi, travelling from Dehli to Bengal, had reached 
Badaon on his migration eastwards. He was sitting by the entrance of his lodg- 
ing when a curd-seller ( jughrat-firosh ) passed with a pot of milk-curds on his 
head. The man was from the mawas (forest refuge) of Katehr. The narrator 
remarks that there used to be brigands there and the curd-seller was one of 
them. The encounter led to the conversion of the curd-seller, who also offered 
to the Shaykh a large sum of money (100,000 billon coins), which one thinks 
he could only have amassed by brigandage (Amir Hasan Dihlavi 1966: 227-8). 

Another anecdote of Nizam al-Din describes how in his youth in the mid- 
thirteenth century he set out with a companion on the highroad from Badaon to 
Dehli. At night there was fear not only of dacoits, but of beasts of prey {sher) 
(Amir Hasan Dihlavi 1966: 254). From this it is clear that in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, on the main eastern route from the great capital city, which 
had come into being half a century before, the forest abutted the highroad on 
the first stage to the major qasba-settlement of Badaon. 

The subsequent picture is of forest clearance and extension of cultivation 
radiating from the capital city. By the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
strategic route from Dehli to the Deccan was cleared to an extent that it ap- 
peared to the Arab traveller Ibn Battuta to be exceptionally open and well main- 
tained. Ibn Battuta remarked that the road was bordered by willows (?), and one 
would say as one passed along it that one was walking through a garden. At 
every staging-post (set up by the Sultan) there was all that the traveller needed 
(Ibn Battuta 1958-94: vol. 3, 664; Fussman 2003: I, 1, 94). 
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Cultivation to provide for the needs of the large population of the capital city 
had also led to extensive clearances in the Gangetic Doab, although areas of 
jungle remained, in which the peasantry could take refuge from the enhanced 
taxes of Muhammad b. Tughluq (Barani 1860-62: 479). To the west in the 
Panjab many formerly barren areas were being brought under cultivation with 
the aid of the “Persian wheel” (Eaton 1982: 335-56; Barani 1860-2: 566-70). 
We may note an assumption in a conversation dating from 1400 that forest 
cover could be cleared by hired labor paid in cash (Digby 2000: 226-7; Husayni 
1936: 145-6). However even in the early Mughal period the extent of cultiva- 
tion in the whole of northern India barely approached half of what had been 
brought under the plough by the beginning of the twentieth century (Mooswi 
1993: 6-12). This represented a greater area than had been under cultivation in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

It is characteristic of many of the provincial communities about which we 
have detailed information in the Indo-Persian sources of the Dehli sultanate that, 
while their location is often along distant and ancient trade routes, they are pop- 
ulated by migrants, often immigrants from the north-west, and they largely rep- 
resent an extension of settlement and cultivation, rather than the subjugation of 
a pre-existing urban population or of a settled peasantry. This course of extend- 
ing development was often marked by and centered upon the establishment of 
a tomb-cult with the appurtenances of a Sufi shrine and servitors. A paradigm 
for it is given in the humorous tale of the tomb of the travellers’ dog, as told 
by a prominent Sufi Shaykh of the period in the course of a long journey. 

Sayyid Muhammad Gesudaraz, when he was a fugitive from the invasion of 
Amir Timur, was travelling from Dehli towards the Deccan with a body of 
companions in 1400. He related an anecdote that is a variant of a humorous tale 
current throughout the lands of Islam (Husayni 1936: 245). 6 The value for us of 
this particular narration lies in its evocation of the developing trade-routes 
through the Indian countryside in the fourteenth century. In the dramatic open- 
ing sentence is one of the most sympathetic traits in the character of this great 
Sufi Shaykh, his sympathy and liking for animals: 



6 There is a still current and more structured anecdote of the wandering Sufi and the tomb 
of his ass, which procured the offerings on which he survived, and the unknowing repetition 
of this course of action by his murid. Of this tale I have heard current oral versions noted 
in Anatolia by Dr. Margaret Bainbridge, and in the Gangetic Doab by Iqtidar Alam Khan. 
An ornate version of the tale for an anglophone “orientalist” readership is given in John P. 
Brown 1927: 308-22. Such tales recurrring in distant locations were possibly spread by wan- 
dering darvishes (Bruinessen 1991: 21-3; Digby 1994b: 102). 
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There were four men who were travellers, and the fifth of them was a dog. The dog 
expired on the bank of water. 7 The men said: “This poor creature was a companion to 
us. Let us bury him here and leave a sign, so that when we come back we may remem- 
ber that this is the place where our dog (is buried).” Before they left they made a mound 
of earth that had the appearance of a grave. 

It happened that a caravan arrived (there), who had heard that the road was danger- 
ous. 8 They saw the form of a grave there, and above the grave there was a tree. They 
thought that this was the grave of some holy man ( buzurge ), who was buried under 
the tree beside the water. To that burial-place they made a vow ( nadhr ) of a tenth of 
the goods of those in the caravan, 9 that “if we travel safely, we will bring a tithe of the 
goods of those in the caravan for that holy shaykh.” 

It befell that there was dissension among the brigands and the road was clear. The 
caravan passed safely and they returned and came to the place. They built a dome 
[domed mausoleum], a mosque, a hospice (khanaqah) and a stopping place (maqame). 
This attained a reputation among people. A city was then populated there and there was 
a ruler ( badshahe , “a king”). 

Some time passed, and the four men in the course of their travels came back to that 
waterside. They saw a populous city, and said to themselves: “There was no settlement 
here.” They recognized the tree and the water and the site, and they were certain that 
this holy personage (buzurgwar) was not a man. It was a dog! 

Their talk became public knowledge in the city, and people wanted to do something 
to them. (The travellers) said: “Give us a spade! Kill us if the bones of a dog do not 
come out!” 

They dug just as they said and the bones (of a dog) came out, and the people were 
convinced. They told their story and were released; and the people believed that this 
was the case. 

Saket and Yusuf Gada 

We have examined the role played by the population of Badaon in Sultan 
Balaban’s campaign in Katehr. A similar auxiliary role of the Muslim diaspora 
in their qasbas is implied in Yusuf Gada’s ethical manual Tuhfat al-Nasa'ih , in 
which the Muslim believer is exhorted on the one hand never to enter the 
employment of the Sultan (a common Chishti exhortation, frequently ignored in 
practice) 10 but also to practice riding and archery, and to be ready at any 
moment to take up arms against an attack by the infidels (Digby 1984). 



7 “Abe”; the colloquial style and vocabulary of the anecdote does not distinguish between 
a lake, a river, or possibly a ferry or ford. The last meaning makes good sense in the con- 
text of the narrative. Compare the old northern English usage: 

I wouldna ha’ crost that wan water 
For a’ the gowd o’ Christendie. 

8 The recorder persistently writes karaban for karavan. 

9 The gift is to be implemented when they have achieved success in their object. See also 
the numerous anecdotes of the implementation of nadhr made to Baba Palangposh (Digby 
2001:76-80,84-9,96,98). 

10 See also the links between Shaykh Nizam al-Din in Dehli and the garrison of Chanderi, 
examined below, pp. 304-6. 
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The case of Yusuf Gada also illustrates the close and continuing connection 
of the provincial qasbas with the distant capital, as well as the growing provin- 
cialization of power that was taking place after the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Much of the social information in his treatise can be seen as a reflec- 
tion of the conditions in the capital city of Dehli, where he was clearly resident 
during his period as a murid of Shaykh Nasir al-Din “Chiragh-i Dehli” and 
probably many decades later. In particular he seems to be aware of the disastrous 
conflict impending between Sultan Feroz Shah’s extended slave-household and 
the free (asil) urban population. However, like Shaykh Nasir al-Din Mahmud, 
Yusuf Gada had maintained his connection with his kin in Awadh/Ayodhya, 
where he had been born. Shaykh Yusuf himself, despite his pen-name of “Gada” 
(“Beggar”), was a member of a Sufi lineage settled to the north of Awadh at 
Saket. 11 

While some of the precepts that Yusuf Gada provides for his young son obvi- 
ously relate to the conditions of a large urban and mercantile center, others of 
his dicta are more apt for a small, distant and beleaguered rural Muslim com- 
munity engaged in farming. Reflection on the moral superiority of earning one’s 
living from cultivation of the soil is immediately followed by consideration of 
how to defend one’s holding from alien groups: 

If you want possessions and gold for honour and prestige, 

Truly know that such posessions will be burning in hell like a spark. 

If you sow a field and it provides a living, 

Cultivate and you will bear away abundant fruit. 

The benefit of this toil is not counted in the world, 

Cultivation benefits a whole world, its profit is not limited. 

At no time get out of practice with bow and arrow. 

Learn to swim and ride a horse, also a camel. 

(Yusuf Gada, Tuhfat al-Nasadh; translation in Digby 1984: 116). 

Buy a bow and (an archer’s) thumb-ring (and) honour your father and mother! 

(Digby 1984: 101) 

The enemies of the community are their non-Muslim competitors for living 
space, and he makes a realistic calculation of the odds at which one should 
engage in battle: 



11 The mother of a sixteenth-century sajjada-nishin of the Chishti lineage at Rapri was a 
descendant of Shaykh Yusuf ( Chishtiyya Bihishtiyya cited by Sherani 1927: 54). Saket is 
identical with the ancient Sravasti, legendary site of of the Buddha’s celestial ascent to 
preach to the gods. 
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Make war upon the Kafirs; know that this war is a duty 

At such time as you can see that the Kafirs have been making a general disturbance . . . 

If there are ten believers and twenty-one of the enemy 

Know that the time that they show their faces is a lawful one (to fight), 

O my son! (Digby 1984: 121) 

Yusuf Gada’s attitudes towards the Sultan and his authority not only accord 
with the pronouncements of Chishti sufis, but his distinctly activist tone better 
suits the situations of precarious communities of rural settlers, who were not 
averse to embarking on campaigns against their non-Muslim competitors. As a 
member of such a community, one should not participate in local revolts against 
the Sultan’s authority: 

Never come out against monarchs nor draw the sword against them, 

Even if they do wrong, — a hundred kinds of violence and oppression. 

(Digby 1984: 102) 

It was also a duty of the Muslim settlers to aid the Sultan in local campaigns 
against rebels from his authority. This recalls the levee en masse of the Muslims 
of Badaon to aid the Sultan to punish the troublesome rebels in the mawas of 
Katehr in Barani’s anecdote cited above: 

Make war against rebels under the standard of the Sultan, 

When you see anyone who has become a rebel, kill him as quickly as possible. 

(Digby 1984: 118) 

Yusuf Gada lays down the principle that one should avoid employment by 
the Sultan or his officers: 

Do not yourself go near the Sultan, know that the Sultan is such a one . . . 

Do not follow the King’s employment; know that there is continuous misfortune in it . . . 

Keep away from Mirs and Maliks; 12 know that nearness to them is deadly poison . . . 

(Digby 1984: 118-9) 

Khatu and Shaykh Ahmad 

We have another glimpse of the military organization of remote Muslim 
groups of settlers in the mid-fourteenth century — in this case in central 



12 In fourteenth-century Dehli usage the term malik stood for a military commandant of 
(nominal) 1,000 horses (Al- c Umari 1961: 24, 26). Clearly it was often the muqta c or malik 
of a district who furnished aid to immigrants who were establishing themselves in these rural 
settlements. Compare the cases, cited below, of the maliks who (1) presided over an archery 
competition at Khatu, and (2) invited Ashraf Jahangir to found the khanaqah at Kichhauchha. 
See also the direct appeal of Malik Timur to Shaykh Nizam al-Din for a disciple to guide 
the garrison-settlement that he was about to establish (Kirmani 1885: 286-7; 1978: 296-7); 
see below. 
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Rajasthan — in the life story of Shaykh Ahmad of Khatu. He was allegedly born 
in “a princely elite family of Dehli” from whom he was separated in infancy 
by a dust-storm. The child was brought by a caravan of traders to Didwana. 13 
He was cared for by a weaver, and at the age of four or five years was passed 
on to a Sufi who had settled at Khatu. Khatu is a settlement on and beneath a 
fortified rocky outcrop between Didwana and Ajmer (Shokoohy 1993: 105-41). 
It is a crossroads on an ancient east-west trade-route between Nagaur and 
Bayana, passing south of Dehli and connecting Sind and Multan with the east- 
ern Gangetic plain and central India. At the time that Shaykh Ahmad grew up 
at Khatu an expert archer called Shaykh c Ali Qayrawani is said to have come 
from Didwana to train the local youth. 14 A competition in archery, organized by 
the local malik , was won by the future Sufi Shaykh, who in later life sometimes 
dressed as an archer. From the detail that the boys were trained in a pair of 
clay shoes fastened to the ground, it is evident that they practiced as foot- 
archers (Desai 1991: 17-8). 

The training here described in this settlement is that of a local volunteer mili- 
tia or “home guard.” By contrast, Ibn Battuta described how those who sought 
to be enrolled in the armies of the Dehli had their salaries fixed by a display 
of skills before the governor of Multan. Foot-archers were tested for the strength 
of bow that they could draw, and lancers and mounted archers for success in 
hitting targets while galloping (Ibn Battuta 1958-94: vol. 3, 607-8). 

Chanderi and Mawlana Yusuf 

The garrison town of Chanderi guarded the forested easterly route from Dehli 
to Gujarat and the Deccan, which served as an alternative to the westerly route 
on the farther side of the Aravalli Hills and through Nagaur. The comparatively 



13 Then as now the lacustrine deposits of salt at Didwana (former Jodhpur state) were the 
major source of supply for the capital city of Dehli. In Dehli the price of Didwana salt was 
regulated by Sultan £ Ala 5 al-Din Khalji (Barani 1862: 310). 

14 The nisba of the archer who trained the boys at Khatu — Qayrawani — is from the North 
African town with a celebrated mosque near Algiers. The Sufi at Khatu, who brought up 
Shaykh Ahmad, one Babu Ishaq, also had the nisba Maghribi (North African). This suggests 
a possible local migratory connection of immigrants from this distant and, in the Indian 
context, not militarily significant area of the Islamic world. Ibn Battuta (1958-94: vol. 4, 
793) mentions other Maghribis in the lands of the Dehli Sultanate, among them one Jamil 
al-Din Maghribi, a physician from Granada. In Dehli around twenty-five years later Sayyid 
Muhamad Gesudaraz married the daughter of a Sayyid Jamil al-Din Maghribi, described as 
a prominent man ( c Abd al- c Aziz n.d.: 13-4). Among military groups found in the two settle- 
ments of Khatu in the fourteenth century were the “Afghan” Sheranis, ancestors of the 
Sheranis of Mandasaur and Tonk (Sherani 1966: vol. 1, 19-21). 
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unmodernized state of this surviving Sultanate-period settlement, investigated 
with the resources of the French Archaeological Mission directed by Fussman, 
has facilitated the survey of the extent of a medieval Muslim garrison town at 
the front of Muslim penetration southwest of Dehli (Fussman et al. 2003: I, 1, 
90-5). The bulk of the archaeological evidence reexamined by Fussman, sug- 
gests that the present town of Chanderi was a walled and fortified settlement 
founded or refounded by a military expedition from Dehli at the end of the first 
decade of the fourteenth century (Fussman et al. 2003: I, 1, 65-81). 

The presence of extensive Jain monuments of preceding centuries at the 
deserted site of Buri Chanderi [“Old Chanderi”] a few miles away, as well as 
the itineraries of three medieval Muslim travellers, suggest that part of the 
importance of Chanderi was that it lay on a route between Gwalior and Gujarat 
(Fussman et al. 2003: I, 1, 70-5, 90-5). This served travellers not only from 
Dehli and the northwest, but also from Awadh and the east of India via Kalpi. 
The final stages of the route from Gwalior skirting the Betwa river lay under 
thick forest cover, only recently destroyed. Among medieval Muslim travellers 
Ibn Battuta and Gesudaraz travelled from Dehli via Gwalior and Chanderi 
toward Gujarat (Ibn Battuta 1958-94: vol. 4, 791; for Gesudaraz see below). 
Sayyid Muhammad “Mahdi” Jawnpuri came from Jawnpur to Chanderi via 
Kalpi in 1482 (Digby 2003b: 263-5). The very narrow agricultural base revealed 
by modern surveying suggests that foodstuffs must have been imported. The 
mid-fourteenth-century evidence of Ibn Battuta suggests that this was a flour- 
ishing trade-route. The Arab traveller describes Chanderi as “a large town with 
magnificent bazaars” (Ibn Battuta 1958-94: vol. 4, 791). 

In the case of Chanderi, a Chishti hagiographical source sheds exceptional 
light on the initial pattern of settlement and the establishment of enduring links 
between the settlement and the capital city in the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, with the simultaneous creation of a distinct local Muslim identity. In 
this distant region where a military presence was established and perpetuated, a 
link was maintained by the Sufi allegiance of the soldiers of the campaign to 
the great Chishti Shaykh of Dehli, Nizam al-Din. 15 



15 This connection of the barakat of the Chishti Shaykhs with the military successes of the 
Dehli Sultanate is at odds with the image of the aloof independence of the great Shaykhs of 
the Chishti lineage, which some modern writers derive from the medieval hagiographers. It 
may be recalled that Amir Hasan was a soldier on duty when he recorded the Fawa'id al- 
Fu'ad. For a critique of Sufi hagiographical sources and their studied omissions, see Islam 
2002. For an anecdote of Nizam al-Din, told by Muhammad Gesudaraz, of Nizam al-Din at 
Sultan c Ala 5 al-Din Khalji’s own request to the Shaykh, to organize men of piety at his 
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Mir Khwurd in Siyar al-Awliya 3 begins his notice of Shaykh Wajih al-Din 
Yusuf by stating that he was one of the earliest figures to whom Nizam al-Din 
had entrusted authority ( az khulafa'-yi sabiq). Mawlana Yusuf evidently grew 
up in Kilokhri, the southeastern suburb of Dehli close to the Jamuna a few 
kilometers away from Nizam al-Din’s residence at Ghiyathpur. Yusuf himself 
resided in the Saray-i Dhari, which was perhaps a settlement for incomers into 
the capital city from the Dhar/Malwa area. This perhaps provides an indication 
as to why he should have been chosen by the Shaykh to accompany an expe- 
ditionary force sent into the same area. His main act of youthful piety, which 
was remembered when Amir Khwurd wrote four or five decades later, was his 
ability to traverse the distance to visit his Shaykh upon his head (i.e., perform- 
ing a “handstand”). 16 This indicates that as a young man he had the physical 
stamina characteristic of so many Sufi Shaykhs. Such stamina is also demon- 
strated by his repeated journeys between Chanderi and Dehli in later life. 

Two anecdotes of Mir Khwurd relate to the conquest and settlement of 
Chanderi. One of these does not mention Malik Timur by name, but states that 
the leader {wall) for the conquest of Chanderi came to Shaykh Nizam al-Din 
saying that the Sultan had nominated him for a front-line post, and if Nizam 
al-Din would select “a friend” to accompany them, the commander and his 
army would be under his protection; hence victory would be certain. Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din accordingly sent off Mawlana Yusuf to the “domain” ( wildyat ) of 
Chanderi (Kirmani 1885: 287). 17 The other statement that Mir Khwurd makes 
about the expedition is that most of the military force ( beshtarl az hasham) of 
Timur and the governor {wall) of Chanderi were disciples {muriddri) of Nizam 
al-Din, and Nizam al-Din nominated Mawlana Yusuf for their protection/ 
instruction {tarbiyat). However “this Timur” stirred up a rebellion {shore 
angekht) and all the disciples went to neighboring areas {atraf) (Kirmani 
1885: 286). 

Mir Khwurd ’s brief notice provides a syncopated version of the events that 
had disturbed the settlers and their appointed spiritual guardian. Taking Mir 
Khwurd’s account in conjunction with the surviving evidence from an epigraph 



jamd c at-khdna to pray for victory over the Mongols in 1299, see Husayni 1936: 160. This 
was evidently preceded by a previous message from the Sultan to the Shaykh as the Mongols 
were approaching to gather inside the city-walls all his followers then in the countryside 
(Hamid Qalandar 1959: 259-60). 

16 By a characteristic hagiographical extension, he is also described as flying through the 
air on such visits from Kilokhri to Ghiyathpur. 

17 Wildyat has here the double sense of a region and the area allotted to the spiritual 
guardianship of a particular Sufi Shaykh; see Digby 1986: 62-3. 
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and sultanate chronicles the course of events can be conjecturally restored as 
follows. 

Malik Timur’s soldiers must have left Dehli in the first years of the thirteenth 
century, possibly around 1305 as part of a larger expedition against Dhar and 
Mandu. By the beginning of 1312, the year when a fine mosque inscription 
attests Malik Timur’s authority, the walls of the new settlement beneath the hills 
and a mosque within it evidently had been constructed. At some time between 
1316 and 1320 Malik Timur’s title to the iqta c was abrogated by the reigning 
Sultan of Dehli, Qutb al-Din Mubarak and assigned to the Sultan’s favorite Khusraw 
Khan. 18 Malik Timur and his followers were driven out of the fortification, 
but — on this reconstruction — remained a warband in the area. 19 Following the 
nemesis of Khusraw Khan in 1321, we find Malik Timur, with the soldier 
murids of the Chishtis and Mawlana Yusuf, back inside the walls of Chanderi. 

We are told that if after Mawlana Yusuf became resident there anyone from 
that country came to profess discipleship before Nizam al-Din, the Shaykh 
would tell him to profess discipleship to Mawlana Yusuf in Chanderi. However, 
during the lifetime of Nizam al-Din, Mawlana Yusuf would not accept such 
professions made to himself, but would give spiritual instruction in front of the 
garments that had been worn by Nizam al-Din and bestowed upon him. 20 “Thus 
you should consider that the noble essence of the Sultan of Shaykhs is present” 
(Kirmani 1885: 287). This practice accounts for the naming of the fine Sufi 
dargah of Chanderi as the dargah of Nizam al-Din down to the present day. 

It was evidently in the period of dispersal from the settlement in the reign of 
Sultan Qutb al-Din Mubarak that a well-disposed friend approached Mawlana 
Yusuf, remarking that in this country no pleasure remained. The friend had 
been appointed to an iqtcf in Lakhnavati (Bengal), and he would provide for 
Mawlana Yusuf’s expenses of travel there (Kirmani 1885: 287). Yusuf remarked 
that he had not come into this country (Chanderi) of his own accord but had 
been sent by Shaykh Nizam al-Din. He would consult the Shaykh as to what 
to do. 



18 It is possible that the latter’s epithet PRWR/BRVW/BRDW in the manuscript tran- 
scriptions of Barani, despite that historian’s customary obscene disparagements, represents 
Paramara/Pawar, a ruling clan in Malwa, which would explain the assignment of Chanderi 
to him. Ibn Battuta calls him “brave and goodlooking” and states that he had “conquered the 
land of Chanderi” (Ibn Battuta 1958-94: vol. 3, 646). 

19 My interpretation of their behavior appears more logical than that of Z. Desai (1987: 
7), who remarks: “Very likely there was something erratic in their temperament.” 

20 This implies that garments had been given to Mawlana Yusuf with the earlier bestowal 
of authority ( ijazat-i sabiq) of Nizam al-Din, as well as subsequently on the latter’s deathbed. 
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This was the occasion of Mawlana Yusuf’s first return journey to Dehli. 
Shaykh Nizam al-Din told him that, “whether he remained in Chanderi or went 
wherever he wished,” he was under the protection of God. Mawlana Yusuf 
decided that since the Shaykh had mentioned the name of Chanderi he would 
remain there. 

Mir Khwurd mentions two further journeys of Mawlana Yusuf to visit Dehli 
while Nizam al-Din was still alive. These were prompted by the prospect of the 
demise of Nizam al-Din. This anxiety was shared by the Shaykh’s other 
deputies “in the provinces ( atraf ) such as Badaon and Awadh.” On the first 
occasion the Shaykh was suffering from a septic or gangrenous knee. According 
to Mir Khwurd this was cured by Mawlana Yusuf requesting a recital of fatiha 
and breathing upon it. 

Mawlana Yusuf’s third return to Dehli was at the approaching demise of 
Nizam al-Din in 1325. Once more the senior disciples ( yaran-i a c la) had gath- 
ered for documents or insignia of succession ( khilafat ). A tunic and cap that had 
been worn by Nizam al-Din were produced and were donned by Mawlana 
Yusuf in the presence of the Shaykh. Alluding to the previous licence ( ijazat-i 
sabiq) Nizam al-Din remarked that this was “light upon light.” 21 Mir Khwurd 
concludes his notice of Mawlana Wajih al-Din Yusuf by remarking that “most 
of the folk” ( beshtari-i khalq) of Chanderi were his disciples, and his grave was 
there (Kirmani 1885: 288; 1978: 298). 

Chanderi remained constantly under Muslim control from the beginning of 
the fourteenth to the late seventeenth century, apart from a few years at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when factional strife led to its occupation by 
the Mewar ruler Rana Sanga/Sangram Singh. The agricultural base and the liv- 
ing-space within the medieval structures suggest that the garrison necessary to 
guard this strategically important route consisted of no more than a few hun- 
dred heavily armed warriors supported by light cavalry. 22 

By comparison with the dearth of surviving historical or literary composi- 
tions, the architectural heritage of fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century Chan- 
deri is impressive, and testifies to the survival of a strong local tradition. The 
architectural ornament of the most striking monument inside the walled city, the 
Nizam al-Din dargah at Chanderi — the foundation of Mawlana Wajih al-Din 



21 From the Qur'an. 

22 Ibn Battuta comments on the 600 cavalry of the garrison at Gwalior, “who have to fight 
always, as this place is surrounded by infidels.” Fussman (2003: I, 1, 96) argues from this 
reference: “Mais si Gwalior en 1340 n’abritait que six cents chavaliers, Chanderi, trente ans 
plus tot, ne devait en compter guere plus de deux cents, auxquels il faut ajouter trois ou qua- 
tre fois plus de fantassins.” 
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Yusuf — with its severely controlled lattices in such forms as the everlasting 
knot, in its present form may date from around 1400 or possibly earlier. It owes 
no obvious debt to the metropolitan styles of Dehli or Gujarat and is not par- 
alleled by any surviving ornament at Mandu, but may derive something from 
the contemporary Mamluk craftsmen of Syria and Egypt. This local vocabulary 
of ornament survived at Chanderi, diminishing in vigour but obstinately imper- 
vious to outside influences, down to the time of the Bundela or even the 
Maratha rulers (personal observation, 2002). 

Besides the names of prominent citizens given in the account of the travels 
of Gesudaraz, we have two other literary references to the settlement pattern in 
medieval Chanderi. According to the hagiographers of Sayyid Muhammad 
Mahdi Jawnpuri, one dominant group of the inhabitants of the town were the 
Shaykhzadas, who were the descendants of Sufi settlers, traditionally divided 
into eighteen families (Digby 2003b: 265). They held assignments of the agri- 
cultural land around the walled town, which yielded harvests that contributed to 
sustain the local urban population. Further evidence provided by Mushtaqi 
(1993: 179-85) suggests that the Chanderi Shaykhzadas, like other rural qasba- 
communities of Muslims, were trained in the use of arms and had their own 
supply of horses. 23 The second group comprised the soldiery of the garrison, 
whose constitution must have varied according to the recruiting pattern of the 
current military commander, whether appointed from Mandu or from Dehli. In 
the process of state formation in Muslim India after Timur, Chanderi passed 
under the new entity of the Sultanate of Malwa with its capital at Mandu. This 
sultanate had a mixed elite of warrior adventurers, among whom — to judge 
from the two successive ruling dynasties — groups from the region of Afgha- 
nistan may have predominated, Ghuris and Khaljis. 24 

In 1482 Sayyid Muhammad Jawnpuri passed through Chanderi. Sayyid 
Muhammad had been a commander of the army of Sultan Husayn Sharqi. He 
and his band of followers had evidently been displaced when Sultan Buhlul 
Lodi of Dehli conquered the capital of Jawnpur (Digby 2003a: 175). Arriving 
with an armed and doubtless hungry retinue, and with charismatic claims that 
would lead to his proclamation as the expected Mahdi in a few years time, 
Sayyid Muhammad was not welcomed by either the Shaykhzadas or the garri- 
son. According to his hagiographers, that night, when he looked with wrath 



23 Mushtaqi states that the Chanderi Shaykhzadas “were 12,000 sawar (horsemen).” Like 
most of Mushtaqi ’s statistics this figure is probably grossly exaggerated, and differs greatly 
from Fussmann’s calculations of the numbers that could be supported on the basis of local 
agricultural production. 

24 Neither the inhabitants of Ghur nor the Khaljis were originally Pakhtu speakers. 
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from his camp ( da'ira ) towards the town that had rejected him, flames began 
to ascend to the sky. This was the result of an evening of drunkenness and 
debauchery in which both Shaykhzadas and the garrison had participated, cul- 
minating in insults, stabbings, rapes and arson (Digby 2003b: 265). 

Thirty years later the Farmulis (despite their own previous religious back- 
ground as alleged Sayyids and keepers of a shrine on the route of the horse- 
qafilas ) were no more popular with the Shaykhzadas of Chanderi than the 
garrison from Mandu had been. According to Mushtaqi (1993: 179-85), who 
was a young man at this time and was probably himself in Chanderi in the ser- 
vice of the Farmulis, Sultan Ibrahim Lodi seized the opportunity to persuade the 
Shaykhzadas of Chanderi to assassinate the principal Farmuli Amir, Miyan Husayn. 
The subsequent collapse of confederate Indo-Afghan support for Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi led among other events to Rana Sanga’s occupation of Chanderi, when — 
in Mushtaqi ’s view — the Shaykhzadas received condign punishment for their 
treachery. A few years later similar factors led to the invitation to invade the 
Panjab that was extended by other Amirs of the Afghan confederacy to the 
Mughal Babur. 

Kara and Khwaja Gurg 

One Sufi biographical tadhkira provides evidence of the community of this 
important qasba of the Gangetic plain, an intersection of riverine and overland 
routes (Digby 1994a). Kara, with the facing settlement of Manikpur on the far- 
ther bank of the Ganga was a gathering point for enterprises directed from 
Dehli and the northwest eastwards into Awadh and Bengal or southwards into 
the plateaus of central India. From Kara, c Ala al-Din — Khalji as local governor 
(muqta c ) set out on his great raid of the treasure of the Yadavas of Devgir; and 
more than two and a half centuries later another governor, appointed by the 
emperor Akbar, Asaf Khan organized a similar raid that secured the treasure of 
the Gond rajas of Chauragarh (Gommans 2002: 35; Abu’l-Fazl 1902-39: vol. 2, 
324-33; Khan 1977: 133). Both cases provoked similar thoughts of rebellion against 
the rulers of Dehli. In the late fourteenth century, Kara was a gathering point 
for the tribute of elephants dispatched from Bengal and Orissa to the Sultan of 
Dehli. Those dispatched annually from Orissa after 1359 were sent from a col- 
lecting point at Katak Banaras via Bihar to Kara (Mahru 1965: 32). The way- 
laying of these tribute-missions by the nascent dynasty of the Sultans of 
Jawnpur marked a stage in the decline of the authority of the Dehli Sultans 
(Digby 1971: 76; Sihrindi 1931: 156-7). 

This local hagiography, Asrar al-Majdhubin , provides suggestive evidence of 
the origin of the Muslim immigrants of the settlement. The leading family bears 
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the nisba Lahauri, and they had a connection, perhaps both devotional and com- 
mercial, with the Suhrawardi Sufi Shaykhs of Multan, who were major capital- 
ists though we do not have evidence of trading (Nizami 1961: 226-7; Islam 
2002: 105, 172, 226, 350). In the settlement of Kara they do not themselves 
appear in the role of Shaykhs. They built a lodging-house where wandering 
holy men, Sufi and Qalandars could stay. This was rather disrespectfully called 
the sufi-khana (“sufi house”). 25 There is no mention that this family held any 
governmental post, and so it is not unlikely that a source of their wealth was 
from long-distance trade. This leading family of the qasba promoted Khwaja 
Gurg, a local inspired madman ( majdhub ) in his role as spiritual protector of 
the settlement. Though Gurg himself was a poor orphan boy, the fact that he is 
invariably referred to as Khwaja perhaps indicates that his parents were of 
ashraf status. 

Khwaja Gurg died in 1301. The author of this collection of anecdotes, which 
was written seventy years later, was also a member of the family. He still bore 
the nisba Lahawri and shows a familiarity with conditions in Multan. Khwaja 
Gurg had appeared to him in a dream and commanded him to write. 

Khwaja Gurg when he was a youth had been initiated in the Sufi path by a 
Pir whom he calls Mawlana Isma c il. This was while he was on an expedition 
at some distance from Kara. Additional light is shed on this figure and his asso- 
ciation with the Suhrawardis at Kara and Khwaja Gurg by the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Awadhi Chishti Shaykh c Abd al-Rahman ( c Abd al-Rahman Chishti 1997: 
919-21). Shaykh c Abd al-Rahman had visited the grave of Mawlana Isma c il, 
called by him Shaykh Isma c il Qurayshi, and that of Khwaja Gurg himself. 
There were descendants at Shaykh Ismafil’s tomb and residents ( mujawiran ) at 
that of Khwaja Gurg, which c Abd al-Rahman had visited in 1637-38. 26 c Abd al- 
Rahman states that Shaykh Isma c il was the “brother or brother’s son” of Shaykh 
Baha 3 al-Din Zakariya (first of the lineage of great Suhrawardi Shaykhs in 
Multan, died around 1267-8). Shaykh Isma c il was buried at a place four kos (15 
kilometers?) to the west of Ilahabad (Prayag). 27 Mas c ud c Ali, Khwaja Gurg’s 
principal patron in Kara itself, was also a murid of Khwaja Baha 3 al-Din in 
Multan. 



25 Such Qalandar-khanas were characteristic of Central Asian Sufi establishments (Digby 
1998: 154 and n. 114). 

26 It is well maintained by representatives today (visited by the author in 1995). 

27 The name is corrupted in both sources. Likely forms are Nahroli or Bharoli. 




